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JUNE, 1900 


Song-Birds in Europe and America* 


BY ROBERT RIDGWAY 


Curator of Birds, United States National Museum 


T has been repeatedly stated by writers who have had 

the opportunity of making the comparison, that the 

United States is very deficient in song-birds as com- 

pared with Europe—the British Islands in particular. 

One writer} even goes as far as to say that ‘‘it may 

be safely asserted that in the midland counties of 

England the Skylark alone, even in the month of March, sings more 
songs within the hearing of mankind than do all the songsters of 
the eastern United States’”—which, of course, is an exaggeration. 
The same writer says: ‘‘It is, no doubt, very patriotic to prove that 
the woods and fields of North America are as vocal with bird song 
as those of England. The attempt has been made, but it is only 
necessary to cross the Atlantic, stay a month in the British Islands, 
and then return, taking frequent country walks on both sides of the 
water, to become convinced that the other side has all the advantage 
in quantity of bird song. Let us grant that the quality is equal — 
though it is difficult to understand where in America the peer of the 
Nightingale can be found—let us grant that the United States 
possesses a list of song-birds larger than that of the British Islands 
—all this does not prove that the quantity of bird song is greater. 
In England bird voices are everywhere. The Chaffinch is more 
abundant than the Sparrow save in the centers of cities, and his 
cheery notes can be heard at all times; the Robin Redbreast is 
common in suburb and village, and is not chary of his voice; and as 
for the Skylark—it is hard to go anywhere in the country without 


*Parts of this article were published in the Audubon Magazine, Vol. I, 1887, page 127, but so 
much has been added and eliminated that in its present form it is essentially a different paper. 


tW. H. Lockington, in 7he Churchman, 
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hearing them. How is it here? Does any one pretend that bird song 
is common in the suburbs of our cities? Do Robins and Catbirds, 
our most plentiful singing birds, often treat us to a song as we sit 
on the piazza of our semi-detached cottage, or as we walk adown 
the tree-lined streets ?”’ 

It is not stated in the article from which the above is quoted 
where the writer’s observations in this country were made except 
that a ‘‘ Pennsylvania wood” is incidentally referred to. It is diffi- 
cult to believe, however, that he can have had much, if any, experi- 
ence with more favored portions of our country, for his allegation 
certainly will not hold good for a large number of localities both 
east and west of the Alleghanies, however applicable it may be to 
the immediate vicinity of our larger eastern cities. His comparison 
is also unfair in that, while questioning the existence in America of 
any ‘‘peer of the Nightingale,” he neglected to inquire where, in 
England —or the rest of Europe, for that matter—can be found 
even an approach to our Mockingbird,* although since it is tacitly 
granted that in the two countries the quality of bird song ‘‘is equal,” 
we can afford to pass this by. 

When we consider the unquestionable fact that in the eastern 
United States the number of species of song-birds is about twice as 
great as that belonging to the entire British Islands, there must, if 
the statement be true, be some reason why bird songs are so much 
more often heard there than here. The explanation seems to me 
very simple, three very different conditions which actually exist in 
the two countries being alone sufficient to produce the alleged result. 
These are: (1) the far more densely populated area of England, 
rendering it almost impossible for a bird to sing without being 
heard ; (2) the greater protection there afforded song-birds in thickly 
settled districts; and (3) the conspicuous differences of climate, the 
moist and cool summers of England, permitting birds to be abroad 
and tuneful throughout the day, while our dry and scorching summer 


*The special merit of the Mockingbird’s song is popularly supposed to consist in its imitative 
character, but this is far from being true. The Mockingbird is not so confirmed an imitator as he 
is given credit (or discredit) for; and many individuals, and the very best songsters, of the species 
rarely, if ever, imitate. Their own notes are so infinitely varied that persons not sufficiently familiar 
with birds’ notes erroneousiy suppose many of them to be imitations. 

A Patagonian species of Mockingbird (Mimus triurus) may, or may not, be superior to ours as 
a songster. I very much doubt if its song excels that of the best performers among our species. 
This is what an Englishman has to say regarding it : 

‘“When I first heard this bird sing I felt convinced that no other feathered songster on the globe 
could compare with it; for, besides the faculty of reproducing the songs of other species; which it 
possesses in common with the Virginia Mockingbird, it has a song of its own which I believed to be 
matchless; and in this belief | was confirmed when shortly after hearing it I visited England and 
found of how much less account than this Patagonian bird, which no poet has ever praised, were 
the sweetest of the famed melodists of the Old World.” (W.H. Hupson, Argentine Ornithology, 
Vol. I, p. 9.) 
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days compel our songsters to seek shelter and repose soon after sun- 
rise, their singing being mostly done during the early morning hours, 
when people are sleeping most soundly! 

In many thinly populated sections of our country thousands of 
bird songs are rarely heard by human ears. In the vicinity of all 
our cities, as well as most if not all of the smaller towns, the laws 
protecting song-birds are practically a ‘dead letter,’ the surrounding 
fields and woods being almost daily raided by the professional pot- 
hunter, the bird snarer, or boys with guns or bean-shooters.* In 
England, on the other hand, birds have for many generations been 
rigidly protected, until, in their almost absolute immunity from the 
perils to which they are in this country chiefly exposed, a much larger 
number have become accustomed to have confidence in mankind. 
Laws protecting all kinds of song-birds, and their nests and eggs, 
are there enforced with a strictness which is absolutely unknown in 
any portion of the United States; and, in numerous carefully po- 
liced public parks and thoroughfares and extensive private grounds, 
which ample wealth and long cultivation have made a veritable 
paradise for birds, they live in full knowledge of their security, with 
little to check their natural increase. The extreme scarcity of pred- 
atory birds and mammals, which have been for a long time nearly 
exterminated throughout England, has also assisted to bring about 
that affluence of bird-life which is so justly the pride of the English 
people. . 

The same abundance of bird-life could easily, by the same means, 
be secured in the United States. If anyone should doubt this, let 
him try the experiment and he will soon be convinced. I have done 
so for ten years, and the result was entirely satisfactory from the 
beginning, although the area upon which I could experiment was 
necessarily limited to my own grounds (only about half an acre in 
extent), and the birds have had much to contend with in the abun- 
dance of English Sparrows which continually harass the more domes- 
tic species, the frequent destruction of their eggs and young by red 
squirrels from an adjacent pine woods, and assassination by their arch 
enemies, the house cat and small boy, to which many birds that 
my wife and I had learned to know and love have fallen victims. 
All suburbs are more or less a ‘‘dumping ground” for superfluous 
city cats; ours is no exception to the rule, for these worse than 
useless creatures have at times fairly swarmed in our neighborhood. 
Of course we have done the best we could to protect the birds from 
these enemies, and with some success. We have also done all that 


*This is certainly irue of the suburbs of Washington, where the police force is not sufficient 
to properly patrol the outskirts of the city. 
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we could to attract them to our place: boxes and gourds (with holes 
too small to admit the English Sparrow) were placed here and .there 
—the former on the veranda and on posts, the latter hung up in 
trees; shrubs, trees, and vines which bear their favorite fruits have 
been planted freely; and during the hot and dry season we place 
numerous pans and dishes in the shelter of the shrubbery, and these 
are kept filled with water for them to drink and bathe in. The 
result could scarcely have been more satisfactory, for the birds were 
quick to discover the preparations we had made for them, and each 
season they have increased in numbers and become more tame. We 
have House Wrens, Brown Thrashers, Catbirds, Chipping Sparrows, 
and Song Sparrows nesting within our grounds,* and each morning 
and evening dozens of Wood Thrushes, Vireos and other species 
from the adjacent woods and thickets visit the bathing dishes, several 
often disputing for the first bath. Here, in full view of the capitol 
dome, Washington monument, and other prominent buildings of the 
city, not less than thirty species of song-birds make their summer 
home in our immediate vicinity; not all of them are conspicuous 
songsters, but several of them are of the first rank and most of them 
are fairly common. Each morning in May and June and part of 
July we are awakened by a veritable flood of bird-melody, so loud, 
so rich, so ecstatic, that sleep would be impossible except to those 
who have no ear for sweet sounds or whose slumber is so deep 
that nothing short of a thunder-clap or earthquake would break it. 
This matin chorus is made up of many voices. There are Wood 
Thrushes (half-a-dozen or more), Brown Thrashers (several), Cat- 
birds (several), a Robin or two, three or four House Wrens, a 
Carolina Wren, Cardinal, Chewink, Summer Tanager, Yellow-breasted 
Chat, Red-eyed, White-eyed, and Yellow-throated Vireos, Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Goldfinches, Song Sparrow, and Field Sparrow; also 
songsters of lesser merit, as Prairie Warbler, Chipping Sparrow and 
Ovenbird, though these are scarcely to be heard at all amid the din 
of louder voices. Besides these songsters, several other birds are 
heard whose notes are conspicuous, as the tender-voiced Wood 
Pewee, the cooing Dove, and the querulous Great-crested Fly- 
catcher. In all, more than twenty species of true songsters and 
fully three times as many individual singers. 

This matin chorus begins with the break of dawn and ends after 

*On the afternoon of June 26, 1898, in company with two ornithological friends, I made a cen- 
sus of the birds seen in my yard during about .half an hour’s observation. Exactly twenty species 
were counted, the list being as follows: Hummingbird, Wood Pewee, Wood Thrush, Brown 
Thrasher, Catbird, House Wren, Prairie Warbler, Ovenbird, Warbling, Red-eyed, White-eyed, 
and Yellow-throated Vireos, Summer Tanager, Goldfinch, Chipping Sparrow, Indigo Bird, Cardinal, 


Chewink, Crow Blackbird, and Flicker. Besides these four others (Crow, Fish Crow, Turkey 
Buzzard, and Chimney Swift) were seen flying overhead or near by. 
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sunrise. I have never timed its duration, and can only say that the 
bird songs heard by people who are astir at the ordinary morning 
hours can give no idea of the richness of the full orchestra. By the 
time the sun has risen high enough to sensibly increase the heat the 
concert has quite subsided, and is not renewed till dawn of the follow- 
ing day. Only three or four species persist in singing during our hot 
summer days; the Summer Tanager is the most conspicuous, both 
from the vigor of his song and the richness of his coloring —I have 
often seen him perched, at midday, on the summit of a tall tree, his 
rich vermilion plumage resplendent in the full glare of the blazing 
sun, as he carolled his robin-like song. The Red-eyed Vireo is 
another, who sings cheerfully all day long as he carefully searches 
for worms and spiders among the leafy branches. The Yellow-breasted 
Chat, too, amuses himself (and others) with his odd cat-calls and 
whistlings, the Indigo Bird sings his sprightly ditty, and the Field 
Sparrow his plaintive chant. But during the day bird songs are 
with us intermittent or desultory, and there is nothing like the chorus 
of early morning. Unless the weather be showery, there is only one 
prominent regular evening songster. Then the Wood Thrush is at his 
best. As the Thrushes begin to quiet down the Ovenbird, or Golden- 
crowned Thrush, begins his exquisite vesper warble (often repeated 
through the night), so utterly different from his monotonous day- 
time song that one not knowing the singer would never suspect that 
it was the same bird. All through the night, whether moonlight or 
dark, clear or rainy, the Chat seems to be wide awake; perhaps he 
sings in his sleep; however this may be, no bird, not even the Night- 
ingale itself, can be a more regular and persistent nocturnal songster ; 
indeed this bird does most of his singing at night, though unfortu- 
nately his performance is anything but melodious. During the breed- 
ing season other songsters occasionally break the stillness of night 
with a brief outburst of song, as if unable to repress their happiness 
even during sleep; but, unlike the Chat, they do not go beyond 
one or two such ebullitions. 

In other parts. of our country the writer has, on many occasions, 
heard, early on mornings in May and June, grand concerts of bird 
music, which probably would challenge comparison, both as to quality 
and quantity, with any to be heard in other portions of the world, 
excepting, probably, the highlands of Mexico, which are said, and 
probably with truth, to be without a rival in both number and quality of 
songsters. The following list is copied from my note-book, and was 
made during the progress of such a concert, the birds named singing 
simultaneously in my immediate vicinity. The locality was not a 
particularly favorable one, being two miles from a small village, and 
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at least three-fourths of the surroundings either heavy forest or 
wooded swamp. The date, May 12, and the locality southwestern 
Indiana: Four Cardinals, three Indigo Buntings, numerous Ameri- 
can Goldfinches, one White-eyed Vireo, one Maryland Yellowthroat, 
one Field Sparrow, one Carolina Wren, one Tufted Titmouse, one 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, one Yellow-breasted Chat, one Louisiana Water 
Thrush, one Red-eyed Vireo, and two Mourning Doves—in all thirteen 
species, and at least twice that number of individuals. And here 
is a list of birds heard singing together one day in June, about the 
edge of a prairie in southern Illinois: Two Mockingbirds, one Brown 
Thrasher, three Yellow-breasted Chats, one Warbling Vireo, one Bal- 
timore Oriole, several Meadowlarks, numerous Dickcissels and Hen- 
slow’s and Grasshopper Sparrows, one Lark Sparrow, one Robin, one 
Towhee, one Catbird, one Wood Thrush, one Ovenbird, one Summer 
Tanager, several Tufted Titmice, one Red-eyed Vireo, one Bell’s 
Vireo, one White-eyed Vireo, one Cardinal, one Indigo Bunting, two 
Maryland Yellowthroats, one Field Sparrow, and one Prairie Horned- 
Lark—the latter a true Lark, singing while suspended in mid-air, 
exactly in the manner of a Skylark; in all, twenty-five species and 
certainly not less than fifty individuals. Is such a rich medley of 
bird music often, if ever, excelled in England? It is true that 
neither the Skylark nor the Nightingale nor the Song Thrush were 
included, but they were each represented, and well represented, too; 
the first, if not by the Prairie Lark, whose manner of singing is 
identical, but whose song is comparatively feeble, then by the 
Meadowlark, of which Wilson—himself a Scotchman— says that, 
although it ‘‘cannot boast the fowers of song” which distinguish the 
Skylark, ‘‘yet in richness of plumage as we// as sweetness of voice 

* * * stands eminently its superior” (italics our own) ; the second 
by the Mockingbird, whose song is unrivalled for its combination of 
richness, variety, compass, volubility and vivacity ; and the third by 
the Brown Thrasher, whose energetic, powerful and untiring melody 
is said to closely resemble in modulation that of the Song Thrush. 
Not less than half a dozen of the remaining species are songsters of 
very pronounced merit, probably equaling, in one quality or another 
of song, the best of European singers, excepting that celebrated trio, 
the Nightingale, Song Thrush and Skylark. 

What Dr. Livingstone has said of African songsters applies equally 
well to those of the eastern United States, where the summers are of 
tropical character. ‘‘ The birds of the tropics,” says he, ‘‘have gen- 
erally been described as wanting in power of song. I was decidedly 
of opinion that this was not applicable to many parts of Londa, 
though birds there are remarkably scarce. Here [on the Zambesi, 
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below the falls] the chorus, or body of song, was not smaller in 
volume than it is in England * * * These African birds have not 
been wanting in song ; they have only lacked poets to sing their praises, 
which ours have had from the time of Aristophanes downward. Ours 
have had both a classic and a modern interest to enhance their fame. 
In hot, dry weather, or at midday when the sun is fierce, all are still; \et, 
however, a good shower fall, and all burst forth at once into merry 
lays and loving courtship.” 

In the eastern United States, however, the true period of bird 
song is the early morning. The outburst of melody which follows a 
shower at midday or evening, joyous though it be, is no more to be 
compared with it than the tuning up of an orchestra with the full 
performance.* This oratorio of our birds seems to be a serious 
business with them, as if the observance of a religious duty,—a matin 
greeting to the orb of day. 

*Not only do our birds sing more vigorously and ioyously in the early morning, but their songs 
are at that time far more perfect than those heard during full daytime. I find this entry in my 
note-book: ‘‘ May 26, 1888. Was awakened about 4.15 A. M. by the song of a Robin, which continued 
with only momentary pauses, as if for breath, till 4.30 (actual time), when it suddenly ceased and 
the Catbirds began practicing their pieces. The morning dark and misty, with dense fog covering 
the lowlands and all out-of-doors thoroughly saturated by the steady drizzling rains of several days 


past. As heard thus early in the morning, the Robin’s song is really worth listening to, being free 
from those interruptions and harsh interpolations which characterize it at other times.” 


YOUNG LEAST FLYCATCHERS AND NEST 


Photographed from nature, by P. B. Feabody, in Kittson Co., Minn. 


The Kingfishers’ Home Life 


BY WILLIAM L. BAILY 


With photographs from nature by the author 


HOLE in a bank seems a strange place in which to 
build a nest, but although one may know it to be the 
home of a Kingfisher, he little imagines the singular 
course of the passage leading to the room at the 
other end, and is hardly aware of the six long weeks 
of faithful care bestowed by the parent birds upon 
their eggs and family. 

Early in April we may hear the Kingfisher’s voice, sounding like 
a policeman’s rattle as he patrols the stream, and we often see him 
leaving a favorite limb, where he has been keeping watch for some 
innocent minnow in the water below. Off he goes in his slaty blue 
coat, shaking his rattle and showing his top-heavy crest, his 
abnormal bill and pure white collar. 

The mother bird, as usual with the sex, does most of the work 
at home. The hole is generally located high up on the bank, is 
somewhat less than four inches in diameter, and varies from at least 
five to eight feet in length. It slightly ascends to the dark, myste- 
rious den at the other end,—dark because the passage generally bends 
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once or twice, thereby entirely excluding the light. The roof of the 
passage is vaulted from end to end, merging into a domed ceiling 
almost as shapely as that of the Pantheon. Such a home is built 
to stay, and if undisturbed would endure for years. Two little tracks 
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are worn by the female’s feet the full length of the tunnel, as she 
passes in and out. 

The Kingfisher’s knowledge of construction, her ingenious manner 
of hiding her eggs from molestation, and her constancy to her young, 
arouse our interest and admiration. We must also appreciate the 
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difficulty with which the digging is attended, the meeting of frequent 
stones to block the work, which, by the way, may be the cause of 
the change in direction of the hole, but which I was inclined to 
believe intentional until I found a perfectly straight passage, in 
which a brood was successfully raised. 

To get photographs of a series of the eggs and young was almost 
as difficult a task, I believe, as the Kingfisher had in making the 
hole. It was necessary to walk at least four miles and dig down to 
the back of the nest, through the bank above, and fill it in again 
four times without deranging the nest or frightening away the parent 
birds. But we are well repaid for the trouble, for the pictures 
accurately record what could not be described. 

A photograph of the seven eggs was taken before they had even 
been touched, and numerous disgorgements of fish bones and scales 
show about the roomy apartment. The shapely domed ceiling, as 
well as the arch of the passage, is constructionally necessary for the 
safety of the occupants, the former being even more perfect than 
the pictures show. What is generally called instinct in birds has 


long since been to me a term used to explain what in reality is in- 


telligence. 
Some writer has mentioned that as soon as the young Kingfishers 
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are able, they wander about their little home until they are able to 
fly, but evidently his experience was limited. My four pictures of the 
young birds were taken by lifting them out of their nests and placing 
them in a proper place to be photographed in the light, but the first 
two pictures were taken in the positions in which they were naturally 
found in the nest. The first, when they were about two days old, 
was obtained on the 21st of May, 1899, and the young were not 
only found wrapped together in the nest, but the moment they were 
put on the ground, one at a time, though their eyes were still 
sealed, they immediately covered one another with their wings and 
wide bills, making such a tight ball that when any one shifted a 
leg, the whole mass would move like a single bird. This is a most 
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sensible method of keeping warm, since the mother bird’s legs are 
so short that she could not stand over them, but as they are pro- 
tected from the wind and weather they have no need of her. Their 
appearance is comical in the extreme, and all out of proportion. 
This clinging to one another is apparently kept up for at least ten 
days, for a week later, when nine days old, they were found in 
exactly a similar position. 

When the young were first observed they were absolutely naked, 
without the suggestion of a feather, and, unlike most young birds, 
showed no plumage of any kind until the regular final feathering, 
which was the same as that of the adult, began to appear. The 
growth of the birds was remarkably slow, and even when nine days 
old the feathers were just beginning to push through their tiny 
sheaths, but so distinctly showed their markings that I was able to 
distinguish the sexes by the coloring of the bands on the chest. 
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They did not open their mouths in the usual manner for food, but 
tried to pick up small objects from the ground, and one got another 
by his foot, as the picture shows. I took two other photographs the 
same day, showing several birds searching on the ground with their 
bills, as if they were already used to this manner of feeding. 

When the birds were sixteen days old they had begun to look 
like formidable Kingfishers, with more shapely bills and crests, but 
as yet they evidently knew no use for their wings. They showed 
little temper, though they appeared to be somewhat surprised at 
being disturbed. 

My next visit to the hole in the bank was when the birds were 
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twenty-three days old, aad, to ascertain whether they were still at 
home, I poked into the entrance of the hole a long, thin twig, which 
was quickly accepted by quite a strong bite. Taking the precaution 
to stop the holes with a good-sized stone, I proceeded to my digging 
for the last time on the top of the bank. This time I found the 
chamber had been moved, and I had some difficulty in locating it 
about a foot higher up and about the same distance to one side. 
The old birds had evidently discovered my imperfectly closed back 
door, and either mistrusted its security, or else a heavy rain had 
soaked down into the loosened earth and caused them to make 
alterations. They had completely closed up the old chamber and 
packed it tightly with earth and disgorged fish bones. 

The skill with which they met this emergency was of unusual 
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interest, showing, again, the ingenuity and genuine intelligence which 
so often surprises us in the study of birds. Their home was kept 
perfectly clean by its constant care-taker. One of the full-grown 
birds, with every feather, as far as I could see, entirely developed, 
sat just long enough for me to photograph him, and then flew from 
the branch where I had placed him, down the stream and out of 
sight, loudly chattering like an old bird. One more bird performed 
the same feat, but before I was able to get him on my plate. The 
rest I left in the nest, and no doubt they were all in the open air 
that warm, sunny day, before nightfall. 


Swallows and Feathers 


BY LAURA G. PAGE 


‘HEN the Swallows returned, in the spring of 1897, 
they found me an invalid in a New Hampshire 
farm house. Every pleasant morning from the 
sunny piazza which fronted the south and looked 
out upon the barn, some rods away across the 
dooryard, I idly watched the birds as they flew in 


and out the great barn door or slipped through a 
broken pane in the window above. 

One morning, soon after their arrival, a few of them flew down 
near the ground several times and tried to pick up a small feather. 
Then it occurred to me to try to help them. From a basket of 
feathers, in the woodshed close by, I took several and placed them 
on the grass a few yards from the piazza. No sooner had I resumed 
my seat than they were discovered. One Swallow had seen them and 
was flying swiftly back and forth above them, though lacking the 
courage to try to get one. After a moment he flew away to the barn, 
and soon came back with two others close behind him. He had 
evidently been to summon help. Thus reinforced, the three at once 
set about getting the feathers. First, one would dart swiftly across 
the yard, diving close to the ground as he went, and the others 
would follow in quick succession. This they repeated several times 
before one succeeded in seizing a feather. Then he triumphantly 
flew with it high into the air and headed for the barn, with both the 
other Swallows in hot pursuit. But he eluded them and disappeared 
through the door with his prize. After a few moments a company of 
Swallows came out of the barn and headed directly for the feathers, 
where the manceuvers were repeated. 
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After this I regularly provided feathers for them, and many an hour’s 
entertainment did they furnish me, for I never tired of watching them. 

They seldom failed to see a feather as soon as it was placed on 
the grass, and would begin to fly back and forth above it. At first 
they were a little shy and flew so rapidly they often missed their 
aim, but soon they learned to slacken speed as they dived for the 
feathers and would seize one nearly every time. I gradually decreased 
the distance from the piazza until, finally, they would come within 
three feet of me for them. They always took them on the wing, 
never alighting to pick them up. 

It was an interesting sight when the successful bird was chased 
by the rest of the crowd. They usually came in squads of from 
three to six, and, in trying for the feathers, would fly in rapid suc- 
cession, one after the other, each diving to the ground as he passed 
by. But as soon as one bird got a feather the others would all 
leave the field and give chase, and many a time they would press 
him so hard that in turning this way and that to evade them, the 
feather would slip from his beak. Then there was a whirling and 
scrambling for it! Sometimes the owner would catch it again, but 
more often another bird would snatch it and fly away, only to be 
pursued in his turn. I have seen a feather dropped and seized three 
or four times before the barn door was reached. 

When the wind blew it was hard for a Swallow burdened with a 
feather to make headway against it. Often it would be wrested from 
his grasp and go sailing away in the air, only to be caught again 
and borne onward. Sometimes, if the bird had a firm hold of it, he 
would be turned completely around and even forced to fly backward 
for a moment. 

One of the small ‘shoe-shops’ so common throughout some 
sections of New Hampshire thirty years ago, stood not far from the 
piazza, and to this low roof the Swallow would frequently carry his 
prize; here he would stop, turn the feather about or lay it down 
while he took a firmer hold of it, seizing it squarely in the middle. 
The other birds,would alight on the roof near him, watching intently 
but not offering to touch it, until he was again on the wing, when 
they would instantly give chase. 

Their selection of feathers was especially interesting; every 
Swallow tried for the largest. When several were put out at one 
time the smallest ones were always left till the last. In regard to 
color they were equally particular. At first I selected for them the 
softest and downiest feathers, whether brown or black or white; 
but the birds invariably chose the white ones and often refused the 


dark colors altogether. 
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After a time, instead of placing the feathers on the ground, I 
would toss one into the air for them as they approached. This 
pleased them best of all, and they seldom missed one unless the 
wind carried it back under the piazza, when in their frantic attempts 
to catch it ere it fell, the whir of wings would beat almost in my 
face. One day I saw a Swallow sitting on the weather vane which 
surmounted the barn, and tossed out a feather, wondering if he would 
notice it. The instant it left my hand he darted like an arrow 
across the dooryard, seized it before it touched the ground, and made 
off with it to the barn. 

My appearance on the piazza was the signal for their approach. 
They seemed to be watching for me and would start at once toward 
the house, making a peculiar noise. Many a morning on going out 
I have found them flying to and fro before the door, calling for 
me, and the instant a feather was tossed in the air they would all 
dive for it, often coming close to me. Several attempts to have 
them take one from my hand were never quite successful; they 
would look longingly at it and fly back and forth a/most near enough, 
but in the end their courage always failed them. 

They were chiefly Barn Swallows, with their chestnut throats, 
glossy blue backs and forked tails, that came about the door. Oc- 
casionally a White-bellied, or Tree Swallow, or a Bank Swallow, 


in his dusky coat, would join the procession, circling swiftly before 
me; and a few times Eave Swallows were seen among the rest, 
the whitish crescent on the forehead making them easily conspicu- 


ous. 

A surprisingly large number of feathers were carried off. One 
lady remarked that if they were all used for lining the nests the 
young ones would certainly be smothered. The morning was the 
busiest time, though occasionally the birds would come for them 
late in the afternoon. 

For nearly three weeks this activity continued, but toward the 
end of May their visits became less frequent and with the coming 
of summer their time was given to feeding the young, whose heads 
could be seen protruding from every nest in the barn. 
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For Teachers and Students 


How to Conduct Field Classes 
BY FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


alt S far back as 1886, when the Audubon movement 

was just beginning, the Smith College girls took 

to ‘birding:’ Before the birding began, however, 

behind the scenes, the two amateur ornithologists 

of the student body had laid deep, wily schemes. 

‘*Go to,” said they; ‘‘we will start an Audubon 

Society. The birds must be protected; we must persuade the girls 

not to wear feathers on their hats.” ‘‘ We won’t say too much 

about hats, though,” these plotters went on. ‘‘ We'll take the girls 

afield, and let them get acquainted with the birds. Then, of inborn 

necessity, they will wear feathers never more.” So these guileful 

persons, having formally organized a Smith College Audubon Society 

for the Protection of Birds, put on their sunhats and called, ‘‘Come 

on, girls!” This they did with glee in their hearts, for it irked them 

to proclaim, ‘‘ Behold, see, meditate upon this monster evil,” while it 

gave them joy to say, ‘‘Come out under the sun-filled heavens and 
open your soul to the song of the Lark.” 

This, then, was the inspiration of the bird work that started up 
and spread so surprisingly, and was carried on with such eager 
enthusiasm in those early days at Smith. And this must be the in- 
spiration of all successful field work, wherever it is done. A list of 
species is good to have, but without a knowledge of the birds them- 
selves, it is like Emerson’s Sparrow brought home without the river 
and sky. The true naturalist, like Audubon, will ever go to nature 
with open heart as well as mind. 

Feeling this, the organizers of the Smith work persuaded John 
Burroughs to come to give it an impetus. When he took the girls 
to the woods at five o’clock in the morning, so many went that the 
bird had often flown before the rear guard arrived, but the fine 
enthusiasm of the man’s spirit could not be missed. No one could 
come in touch with it without realizing that there was something in 
nature unguessed before, and worth attending to. And when the 
philosopher stood calmly beside a stump in the rain, naming uner- 
ringly each bird that crossed the sky, the lesson in observation, 
impressive as it was, was not merely one in keenness of vision. His 
attitude of stillness under the heavens made each one feel that ‘ by 
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lowly listening’ she too might hear the right word—the message 
nature holds for each human heart. 

This is important to emphasize now, when bird work, undertaken 
at first by nature lovers in a spirit of enthusiasm, is now, from its 
value, coming to take rank with other nature studies and be reduced 
to their formal basis. In learning the Latin names, let us not forget 
the live bird. The advance of ornithology, as well as our own good, 
demands this, for while the Latin names are already set down in the 
books, the knowledge of the life histories of even our common birds 
is painfully meager. Sympathetic, trustworthy observation and record 
of the habits of the living bird is what is most needed now. 

Individual work is, of course, richest in results, but the enthu- 
siasm roused by field classes should lead to that. In individual work 
the habits of the student will prevail. In field classes the plan fol- 
lowed will be modified by the possibilities in each case, for the 
classes will not always be formal ones, connected with a university 
course. At Smith, for instance, where the work was wholly apart 
from the curriculum, it was impossible for the two leaders to take 
out all those who wanted to go birding, so picking out the best 
observers, the leaders gave them special training, so that they were 
able to take out classes themselves. While perilous in one way— 
may the birds forgive the names given them !—this plan succeeded 
in giving a larger number an insight into nature work, and when at 
the end of the spring, the girls exclaimed with earnest gratitude that 
their eyes and ears had been unsealed, that a new world had been 
opened to them, it seemed that the work had not been in vain. 

And since the college days I have learned that even a single 
walk afield may be worth while. On one such walk in New England, 
taken while the dew was on, at half past six by the town clock, the 
class included a man on a bicycle, two women in a carriage, and a 
blind lady. But the songs identified for the quick-eared blind lady, 
and the new interest put within the reach of those who could only 
ride to the woods, was surely worth the effort. 

Regular classes are, of course, much more satisfactory in every way, 
for the student teacher is always haunted by the desire for results. 
When one can choose, field classes should begin in early spring, 
not too early, when the distracted leader drags her class miles over 
hill and dale to find one Junco, and comes home with a horrible 
feeling that it was all her fault the birds disregarded the calendar ! 
Not too early, but not too late. Just early enough to find a few of 
the first spring birds, enough to arouse enthusiasm without giving 
the discouragement that comes to a beginner with the later confusion 
of tongues. In this event, even if the class meets but once a week, 
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a good object lesson will be given in migration, and the excitement 
of the new arrivals discovered at each outing will often lead to 
individual migration work between the meetings of the class. 

If one must begin field work after the bulk of the birds have 
come, concentrate attention upon those most in evidence, or upon 
those which will make the most distinct impression upon the be- 
ginner. If you have a Scarlet Tanager and a flock of Warblers to 
choose from, let the class look at the Tanager. They will in spite 
of you, unless forcibly removed, but it is much better that they 
should. The wonderful color of the Tanager, his curious call, his 
thrilling song, the marvelously protective leaf tints of his mate, if she 
be near, will make an indelible impression upon them, and by rousing 
interest, lead eventually to the patient study of the obscure tree-top 
haunting Warblers. It requires no little moral effort for a class 
leader to stand quietly and look at even a Tanager when the trees 
are alive with Warblers she is eager to study, but, as in bringing 
up children, the training you have to give yourself is the biggest part. 
You must hold in abeyance all your own student instincts, and if 
your class is at the Chipping Sparrow stage, be content to fix your 
eyes on a Chipping Sparrow in the path when a bird you have 
never seen before is disappearing over the tree-tops. The one vital 
point is to keep the class interested, and if the interest would be 
killed by half an hour’s chase after a bird in the underbrush, you 
must not go. Simply devote yourself to supplying material, the 
plainest of everyday birds, if they are the ones best fitted to the stage 
of training reached by the observer at that time. 

The familiar rule, ‘‘Go to a good birdy place and sit down till 
the birds come,” is one of the best of all field rules—with modifica- 
tions. You cannot expect the beginner to penetrate to the heart of 
the woods and sit contentedly two hours gazing up at a hole in a 
tree trunk while the owner is brooding her eggs out of sight inside, 
and her mate roaming the forest; but by interspersing a judicious 
amount of tramping, even with the certain knowledge that unnoted 
birds are flying before you in all directions, your class will be well 
content to sit down and let the birds gather in the birdy places 
which you have chosen for them. And you need not begrudge the 
tramping, for to some classes whose acquaintance with afternoon teas 
is greater than with briar patches, jumping ditches and creeping 
under barbed-wire fences is valuable training. 

The quiz method in field work, as in the class room, is the best. 
Stimulate thought; don’t cram your pupils with statistics. But while 
teaching them to see for themselves, teach them to see the right 
things and, in obedience to the pedagogical rules, by constant com- 
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parison and repetition, and every possible device, impress the im- 
portant characters of the different families and species. Compare 
tirelessly the red cap of the Chipping Sparrow, the spot on the 
breast of the Song Sparrow, the rufous back and red bill of the 
Field, the white throat and striped crown of the White-throat; the 
trill of the Chippy, the flowing song of the Song Sparrow, the charac- 
teristic whistles of the Field and White-throat ; contrast the short 
wings, strong, conical, seed-cracking bills, and labored flight of the 
Sparrows with the long wings, weak, fly-catching bills, and free flight 
of the Swallows ; calling attention to the musical songs of the Spar- 
rows and the monosyllabic notes of the Flycatchers, and carrying 
out similar comparisons for each family seen in the field. 

Out of doors, so many birds are of necessity seen in passing, 
that when field classes are not connected with house classes it is a 
great help to carry a box of skins—as much as possible those which 
will probably be seen on the day’s walk—and before coming home 
review the birds seen by sitting down in the woods to examine the 
skins. It is alsoa good plan to carry a bird book afield—the pocket 
edition of Chapman’s Handbook admirably serves this purpose— 
that the observer may look up doubtful points for himself while his 
mind is still full of questions. 

Although the quiz method is the best, when the birds are flying 
about rapidly one cannot always wait for the untrained observer to 
seize upon the important characters. At such times a quick word 
will concentrate attention upon the salient feature, and the young 
observer can do his part afterwards by a note book sketch or mem- 
orandum. As a Brown Creeper rocks his way up a tree trunk in 
sight before passing on to one out of sight, quickly call attention to 
his protective tree trunk color, the adaptation of his curved bill 
and his long pointed tail, comparing him with the Sparrow seen before 
—the other brown bird—brown for his life on the ground and among 
the weeds, comparing, also, the Creeper’s long, curved, insect-extract- 
ing bill with that of the Sparrows, and his climbing tail with the 
steering apparatus of the Sparrow. Then, for individuality, his 
systematic method of hunting, with that of the Woodpeckers. A line 
in the note book will show the curve of the bill, a slanted arrow 
between two vertical lines the oblique flight from the top of one tree 
to the bottom of the next. A horizontal breast line and an outline 
tail with white outer tail feathers opposite the name Junco will 
suggest the marking that disguises the Snowbird’s form and also 
his directive tail mark; a chip-churr opposite the name Tanager and 
the words red and green will bring to mind the characteristic call 
and the sexual coloration of the pair; a musical phrase opposite 
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the name Chickadee will interest the musical student, while a rough 
outline sketch of the crest of the Waxwing, erect and flattened, will 
recall the bird’s striking expression of emotion. Brief notes like 
these will serve to keep the observers’ minds alert, and taken with 
their list of species seen, give something to distinguish and classify 
their birds by, on the return home. 

Even with the superficial study of the field class, one will get 
hints of individual variation in song and habit. When in the field 
during the nesting season, the class leader should keep as large a 
calling list as possible, only taking care to guard the feelings of 
the timid householders. Nothing gives such a good idea of the bird’s 
range of expression in movement, call, note, and song, and of its 
general intelligence and individuality, or awakens such sympathetic 
interest in bird life, as consecutive visits to a young family. These 
should be from the time of the building, when the happy pair are 
seen working together with rare skill upon their home, through the 
brooding, when the male feeds his mate and sings to her on the 
nest, or takes her place while she rests, to the days when the two 
are again working together caring for their hungry nestlings, and 
risking their lives, if need be, to guard them from harm. 

I remember the delight of a class of Miss Porter’s girls at 
Farmington over the discovery of a Kingfisher’s nest in the river 
bank, and their enthusiasm over the pretty Redstart who would sit 
calmly in her nest over our heads as we looked up admiringly at 
her. And I also remember the satisfaction of a class of Hull House 
girls in their summer vacation home, over the old stub where the 
Red-headed Woodpeckers were feeding their young. While study- 
ing nests, a good way to rouse interest in individual work is to get 
the students to take photographs of the birds on their nests, for 
a great deal must necessarily be learned of ‘bird ways,’ before any 
good photographic results can be obtained. 


Bird Study -at Wood’s Holl Marine Biological Laboratory 


HE Nature-Study course to be inaugurated during the coming 
summer at Wood’s Holl includes a course on birds under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas H. Montgomery, Jr., assisted by Drs. Whit- 
man and Herrick and Messrs. Stone, Dearborn and Chapman. It will 
include field and laboratory work and lectures. In field work partic- 
ular attention will be given to the habits of birds, their songs, modes 
of flight, etc., and each student will be required to keep a journal of 
observations. 
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THE ORIGIN OF DICK CISSEBL 


Sir Richard Cecil was a knight of very high 
degree. 
He came to preach some English fad in North 
Amerikey; 
But a clever Indian medicine man transformed 
him to a bird, 
With the funniest, drollest, dryest note that ever 
yet was heard: 
And now he sings the livelong day, from mul- 
lein top or thistle, 
The first of his intended speech, “Oh | am 
Dick, Dick Cissel.’’ 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 


Notes from Field and Study 


A Home-Loving Osprey 


For several years the Ospreys whose 
nest is here figured built in a dead oak, 
in the pasture on the left, about a hun- 
dred feet from the road shown in the 
photograph, but when the property re- 
cently came into the possession of a new 


OSPREYS’ NEST 
Photographed from nature by H. S. Hathaway 


owner, he had the tree cut down, and in 
the spring of 1899 the birds started a nest 
on a pole nearer to the house than the one 
on which it is placed in the picture. 

On this pole, however, there was a 
‘converter,’ which the nest so interfered 
with that the owner had to tear the nest 
down. Then the birds repaired to the 
pole occupied in the photograph. I have 
learned that they did not rear a brood, 
but seemed very nervous, and would sit 
only for short periods. 

The nest, as may be seen, is on a 
highway leading from the main road to 
the shore, and is placed on a pole carry- 
ing electric light wires to the house in 
the photograph. It is situated at War- 
wick Neck, R. I.—H. S. Hartuaway, 
Providence, R. /. 
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Nesting of the Prothonotary Warbler 


One of the most common birds of 
northeastern Louisiana is the Prothono- 
tary Warbler. It can always be found 
in considerable numbers along the nu- 
merous bayous and lakes in this part of 
the State, but particularly in the large 
cypress swamps. I have found it nesting 
in all kinds of places. The most common 


place, however, is in knot-holes in fallen 


cypress logs. I have found the nests, 
also, in holes and corners in a large 
barn, also in rail fences, deserted Wood- 
pecker holes, and in bird boxes. 

These birds are very sociable, and come 
around the farm houses very often to 
build their nests. A good nesting place 
is very reluctantly deserted, and the birds 
will build their nests in the same hole 
year after year, even though disturbed. 

Three nests in particular, I remember, 
were robbed year after year, two by 
snakes and one by a cat. The first one 
was under a large bridge, where there 
was a square hole in one of the posts, 
three feet above the running water; the 
second was in a square hole in a large 
post, supporting a Pigeon house, and the 
third was in a hanging flower box at 
the end of the piazza. 

The nests of the Lettuce Bird, as it is 
commonly called here, are made from 
green moss, feathers, and any sort of 
soft material. The outside is always 
covered with green bark moss, and it is 
lined with horse hair —ALBERT GANIER, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


The House Wren as a Depredator 


Troglodytes aedon has made for him- 
self a bad name in my immediate vici- 
nage. One object in telling of his bad 
deeds is to find out if they are peculiar 
to this individual, as I trust may prove 
true, or whether other observers have 
had a like experience. 

My Wren is a depredator; not a rob- 
ber, but a spoiler. He does not take 
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other birds’ eggs and eat them. He 
pierces them with his sharp little bill 
and throws them out of the nest. 

My direct knowledge of this fact comes 
from his treatment of the Chipping Spar- 
row. I have seen the Wren throw the 
eggs of the latter out of the nest. My 
Wren-box is nailed against the lattice at 
the west end of a back piazza, where 
this lattice meets the side of the house. 
The place is really more a covered walk 
than a piazza, having on its outer side a 
long trellis covered with the wild ampe- 
lopsis. The Chipping Sparrows have 
taken this as a favorite building place, 
sometimes two pairs of them having their 
nests there at the same time. But 
whether these confiding ‘chippies’ 
build nearby to the brown spit-fire or 
farther away-—even twenty feet off — 
he or she will not suffer them to go 
unmolested. 

The Wrens have also taken the eggs 
from the nest of a Chipping Sparrow 
which built quite on the opposite side 
of the house. 

Besides this direct evidence, I have 
also other which is circumstantial, but 
such circumstantial evidence as the bird- 
lover learns to put a high value upon. 
It is this: My Bluebirds chase the 
Wren,—crying, ‘‘stop thief, stop thief!’’ 
whenever they see him in the open. So 
also does my Baltimore Oriole, who re- 
turns to his elm on my premises every 
That the Robins do not chase the 
reason we know and 
they know, to our mutual sorrow. I fear 
that the inference must stand in the 
case of these other birds and the House 
Wren. It is becoming a serious issue 
with me what to do. I love the 
rollicking song of my fidgety Wrens. But 
I love, also, the quiet, patient .\fizella 
even if she does seem to be 
lacking in gumption as to the locating 
of her nest, and even if one does feel 
occasionally, as he does with some une- 
motional people, as if he would like to 
stick a pin point into her and wake her up. 

My Bluebirds also left me last summer, 
the first time in four years. I have a 


year. 
Grackles without 


just 


soctalis, 


strong suspicion that the small marauder 
of this paper had something to do with 
their failure to return, and the question 
is whether I shall be compelled to take 
down my Wren-box.—Joun- Hurtcuins, 
Litchfield, Conn. 


A New Camera for Bird Photographers 

Bird photographers will be interested 
to learn that essentially the same type 
of camera described by Mr. Rowley, in 
Birpv-Lore for April, has been placed on 
the market by the Reflex Camera Com- 
pany, of Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Bird Protection Fund 

Since the report of the Treasurer of 
this fund, in Brrp-Lore for April, addi- 
tional subscriptions have been received, 
and the fund now amounts to $1,300. 

Every colony of Gulls and Terns that 
has been found from Virginia to Maine 
has been provided with a protector, and 
will receive all the protection that the 
laws of the various states in which they 
are located afford them. For one large 
colony of Herring Gulls and Terns in 
Maine, a warden has been employed who 
devotes his entire time to the work. At 
all the other colonies, only so much of the 
warden's time is engaged as will afford 
the necessary protection. 

There is every reason to believe that 
all of the Gulls and Terns that breed 
between Virginia and Maine will, this 
year, be permitted to raise their young 
without being disturbed. 

It is purposed that all of the breeding 
colonies shall be visited at the height of 
the breeding season by some member of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, who 
will inspect the work done by the pro- 
tectors, and note the condition of the 
colonies —WiLi1am DutcHer, 525 Man- 
hattan avenue, New York City. 


Arbor and Bird Day Proclamation 

The Governor of the State of Wiscon- 
sin has issued an elaborately printed 
Arbor and Bird Day proclamation well 
calculated to attract attention to the 
importance of the occasion which it 
announces. 


Book Mews and Reviews 


British Birps’ Nests, How, WHERE, AND 
WHEN TO FIND AND IpenTIFY THEM. By 
R. Kearton, F. Z. S., with an Introduc- 
tion by R. Bowpier SHarpze, LL.D. 
Illustrated from photographs by C. 
Kearton. Cassell & Co Ltd. London, 
Paris, New York and Melbourne. 1898. 
8vo, pp. xx + 368. Numerous half- 
tones. 


Our Rarer British BreepiInGc Birps. 
Tueir Nests, Eccs aNnD SUMMER 
Haunts. By Ricuarp Kearton, F. Z.S. 
Illustrated from photographs by C. 
Kearton. Cassell & Co. Ltd. London, 
Paris, New York and Melbourne, 1899. 
8vo, pp. xvi + 149. Numerous half- 
tones. 

In the first of these volumes, under an 
alphabetical arrangement, the authors de- 
scribe and present photographs from na- 
ture of the nests of the British birds with 
whose breeding habits they were familiar 
at the time of its publication. In the sec- 
ond volume are included pictures of the 


nests, eggs or breeding haunts of nearly 
sixty species not pictorially represented in 


their earlier work, in the gathering of 
which the authors’ journeys in England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, footed up a 
total of about 10,000 miles. 

The second work is, therefore, virtually 
a supplement to the first, and the two to- 
gether constitute a practically complete 
guide to the subject of which they treat. 
The amount of labor involved in securing 
the material for these books can be appre- 
ciated only by the experienced; but that 
it is justified by the results must be ad- 
mitted by everyone who compares these 
actual representations of the breeding 
haunts, nesting-sites, nests and eggs them- 
selves, with the stereotyped phraseology 
and often execrably colored lithographs of 
egg-shells of the older odlogies. 

In their later volume the authors write 
from a broad experience of the need and 
methods of bird protection; and in nu- 
merous instances do not mention the lo- 
calities in which they have found certain 


From Kearton’s ‘Rarer British 
Breeding Birds’ 


DABCHICK’S NEST UNCOVERED 


rare species breeding, for fear they will be 
exterminated by egg collectors. What 
a comment on the greed of the average 
odlogist !—F. M. C. 
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Birps.— No. IV. 
MONTEREY IN AUTUMN. 
By Leverett M. Loomis. Proc. 
Calif. Acad. Sciences. Third Series. 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 277-322. 


CALIFORNIA WATER 


VICINITY OF 


In this paper Mr. Loomis continues 
his valuable studies of the movements 
of Water Birds off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, the period covered being from 
September 18 to November 14. A de- 
tailed account of the observations made 
is presented under dates and is followed 
by certain on various 
phenomena of bird migration under the 
headings ‘Migration Northward After 
Breeding Season,’ ‘Guidance by Physical 
Phenomena,’ ‘Guidance by Old Birds,’ 
‘Cause of Migration.’ 

Mr. Loomis’ well-deserved reputation 
as a careful and discerning field orni- 
thologist makes his observations an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of 
existing conditions of bird migration, but 
in theorizing on the origin and manner 
of migration, he falls into the common 
error of attempting to explain the origin 
of a habit whose root is fixed in a past 
geological age, and whose growth has been 
governed by a thousand influences we 
know not of, by its present day manifes- 
tations— the last buds on the branch 

A study of the origin of bird migration 
must begin with the origin of flight 
itself: a faculty which provided the bird 
with a means of extending its range 
into regions made habitable by increased 
solar heat during a portion of each year. 
From this as a starting point and with 
the aid of data as yet to be furnished 
by the paleontologist, climatologist, 
geologist, and psychologist, the ornitholo- 
gist may perhaps reason from cause to 
effect. In the meantime we cannot have 
too many studies of just the kind Mr. 
Loomis is making.—F. M. C. 


**conclusions " 


Birp Stupres WitH a Camera. WITH In- 
TRODUCTORY CHAPTERS ON THE OUTFIT 
AND METHODS OF THE BrirRD PHoTOG- 
RAPHER. By Frank M. Cuapman. Illus- 
trated with over 100 photographs from 
nature by the Author. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York City. 1900. rt2mo Pages 
xvi + 218. Numerous half-tones. $1.75. 


The Author of ‘‘ Bird Studies With a 


Bird- 


Lore 


Camera’’ is, without doubt, the best 
equipped writer in the country to handle 
the subject of bird photography, he 
holding the same place in America that 
the Kearton Brothers occupy in Great 
Britain. With a pleasing modesty in his 
preface, he claims for his book nothing 
more than ‘‘a contribution to an end,’’ yet 
no amateur or professional photographer 
who reads its pages will fail to obtain 
many valuable hints which will prevent 
hours of wasted time, and loss of material 
and effort. 

The introductory chapter treats of the 
scientific value and charm of bird photog- 
raphy, followed by an exhaustive review 
of ‘‘ The Outfit and Methods of the Bird 
Photographer.’’ An intelligent study of 
this chapter will not fail to direct any one 
who attempts nature study with a camera 
into a much smoother path than he could 
find for himself. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to 
the field experiences of the author while 
securing the large series of bird photo- 
graphs with which the volume is illus- 
trated. 

These experiences are told in such a 
pleasing and explicit way that the reader 
involuntarily wonders why Ae has never 
seen these charms in nature, and mentally 
thanks the author for showing him how to 
get nearer to nature's heart. 

The volume merits a place in every 
home, because it advocates a love for and 
intimate knowledge of wild bird-life, and 
also because it will prove a boon to the 
thousands of amateur photographers of 
this country, by introducing them into the 
hitherto unknown paradise of animate 
nature.—W. D. 


Book News 


Tue April number of ‘The Mayflower,’ 
published by John Lewis Childs at 
Floral Park, L. L, appears with a 
department devoted to bird study, in 
which the editor takes a strong and 


commendable stand on the question of 
the destruction of birds for millinery 


purposes. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


On page 98 we print a communication 
from the Millinery Merchants’ Protective 
Association, the importance of which is 
obvious. It is addressed to William 
Dutcher and Witmer Stone, as represen- 
tatives of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, and to the Audubon Societies, 
through the editor of this magazine. 
As the Audubon Societies, unfortu- 
nately, have no Federated Committee to 
which this matter could be referred for 
action, it be necessary for each 
Society to consider the Milliners’ prop- 
independently It is, therefore, 
requested that the matter receive the 
prompt and careful consideration which 
it so evidently deserves, and that the 
result of such consideration be communi- 
cated to the Editor of Birp-Lore for 
transmission to the Secretary of the 
Milliners’ Association. 

Without attempting to weigh the mer- 
its of the proposed agreement, we would 
call the attention of the Audubon So- 
cieties to two points: 

First. No definite time is mentioned 
when the plumage of North American 
birds will not be used by milliners, but 
on calling the attention of the Secretary 
of their association to this omission, he 


will 


osition 


states that two fall seasons will be re- 
quired to fully dispose of the stock on 
hand, and names January 1, 1902, as 
the final date when North American 
birds will be used by the members of 
the Milliners’ Association. 

Second, The Audubon Societies are 
asked only to use their best efforts to 
prevent the passage of laws prohibiting 
the use of the feathers of the ‘‘ barnyard 
fowl, edible birds and game birds killed 
in their season, and all birds which are 
not North American birds.’’ Doubtless 
many members of the Audubon Socie- 
ties believe that foreign birds are fully 
as deserving of protection as are North 
American birds, and without for a mo- 
ment denying the justice of the claim, 
we would ask them whether it is pos- 
sible for us to make laws protecting 
foreign birds, and if, as we believe, it 
is not, should we sacrifice North Amer- 
ican birds to a fruitless principle? 

We cannot hope to abolish the trade 
in feathers, but if, by a concession, we 
can so control it that our native birds 
shall be exempt from its demands, we 
shall have afforded them a measure of 
protection we had not expected to secure 
in this generation nor the next. 

We therefore bespeak for the Milli- 
ners’ proposition such fair and unbiased 
treatment as will enable us to avail our- 


selves of its benefits 


ASSEMBLYMAN HALtLock deserves the 
thanks of all bird lovers for his efforts 
in securing the passage of the amend- 
ment to the law protecting non-game 
birds, which makes the sale or possession 
for sale of any part of certain protected 
birds an actionable offence. The enforce- 
ment of this law will assure complete 
protection for song-birds from the de- 
mands of commerce. 

The Lacey bill passed Congress by a 
vote of 141 to 27. The bill (No. 6634) 
has been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and it 
is hoped that all bird lovers will write 
Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, Chairman of 
this Committee, urging its passage with- 
out amendment. 


The Audubon HDocieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor vet the wild bird’s song.”’ 


Edited by Mas. Mase. Oscoop Wricut (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this depart- 
ment should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
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New Hampshire Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 
Massachusetts.......... Miss Harriet E. RicHarps, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
Sui dhiptaaaldiiseteianiatneaiaial Mrs. H. T. GRANT, JR., 187 Bowen street, Providence, 

Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLOVER, Fairfield. 


Pennsylvania 
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Mrs. Ws. S. HILLEs, Delamore place, Wilmington. 


Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. 

Miss S. A. SmyTH, Legare street, Charleston. 
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Mrs. GeorcE S. Gay, Redlands. 


Encouraging Items such a meeting in Boston, immediately 
before the convention of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, which will be held 
at Cambridge, Mass , in November. 

All those to whom the matter has been 
broached are heartily in sympathy with 
the movement, and I should be glad to 
receive general expressions of opinion on 
this matter also, as a very general interest 
is necessary if the conference is to fulfil 
its purpose of bringing in personal touch 
the friends of bird protection to discuss 


In the last issue the question of pledges 
and fees was touched upon, and the deci- 
sion based upon personal experience was 
given in favor of fees. It gives me great 
pleasure to find that the matter at issue is 
likely to stir up an amicable difference of 
opinion, and I gladly open the columns of 
this department to a discussion of the mat- 
ter, Mr. Witmer Stone leading on behalf 
of the Pennsylvania Society in defence of 
the fee system. 


Who will follow with an equally decided 
and tersely expressed plea for the other 
side? Such discussions are of infinite 
value to Audubonites as antidotes to a 
possible stagnation of ideas and methods. 


Apropos of the interchange of ideas, it 
was suggested several months ago, in these 
columns, that an Audubon conference would 
be helpful. It is now proposed to hold 


the best methods of furthering its welfare. 


Ir is, indeed, cheering to record the 
organization of two new societies in very 
important bird states. Every one cogni- 
zant of the trend of the spring migration, 
as well as the recent attempt at wholesale 
slaughter in the interest of the millinery 
trade, must realize the cause for rejoicing 
that the accession of Delaware brings. 
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Kentucky, also, with its memories of Audu- 
bon and James Lane Allen's Cardinal, has 
fittingly joined the ranks, beginning its 
work by sending out printed warnings and 
freely posting the Bird Laws and the 
penalty for ‘breaking them. 


Tus is the season for garden classes 
and walking bird clubs of young people. 
If it is impossible to obtain the services of 
a professional bird student asa guide, an 
amateur, who knows but a score or two of 
birds, zf he ts sure of his knowledge, may 
give a great deal of pleasure to his friends, 
whose lists of positive acquaintances in the 
bird world can be counted on the ten 
fingers. 


Tue Pennsylvania Society has had the 
good fortune to receive a bequest of $1,000 
from Miss Gregg. We wish to remind our 
friends anywhere that it is not necessary 
that they should die in order to remember 
the Audubon Societies, and that we shall 
be doubly pleased to receive gifts of $1,000 
or under during the lifetime of the donors. 

M. O. W. 


The Question of Fees 


All Audubon Society directors, I am 
sure, read with much interest the article 
in April Brrp-Lore relative to fees and 
pledges, and the argument in favor of fees 
as a means of paying expenses of the socie- 
ties ‘‘ without begging.’’ 

So far as I am aware the Pennsylvania 
Society is the only one that does not have 
regular fees, though many admit teachers 
and scholars free. As I was personally 
responsible for the free membership plan 
adopted by our society, I trust you will 
allow me a few wads in explanation of 
our course and its results. 

At the time the Pennsylvania Audubon 
Society was organized there was but one 
other such society in existence, and it was 
much harder to obtain members than it is 
today, when the principles of bird pro- 
tection are better known. The success of 
the movement rested mainly upon the 
acquisition of a large membership, and it 
was felt that fees would defeat this object. 
It was further considered that those who 


could afford to pay fees would contribute 
voluntarily, and experiment proved the 
correctness of this view. The only ‘‘ beg- 
ging'’ that the society has done has been 
to state in its general circulars that its 
expenses were met by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, just as other societies print their 
lists of fees. One plan, no doubt, works 
better in one community and another in 
another, but the agreement is certainly not 
all on the side of a fee sytem, 

The Pennsylvania Audubon Society has 
now some 5,000 members, and its annual 
reports speak for themselves as to its 
success, 

The graded membership whereby some 
members get certificates and circulars, and 
others (school children) get only buttons, 
has one disadvantage, which I do not 
think has been noticed in the Birp-LoreE 
articles, viz. ; what becomes of school chil- 
dren members after they cease to be 
school children? The Pennsylvania Society 
has now a number of young ladies in its 
membership who joined as school children. 
Would they not have been lost to the 
society, in many cases, if they did not 
receive at least a yearly communication 
from headquarters ? In the Pennsylvania 
Society every member, from school chil- 
dren to patrons, gets the society’s report, 
with a ticket to the annual meeting, and 
there is probably nothing that will keep 
alive the interest of a widely scattered 
membership so well as this feeling of per- 
sonal contact with the central office that 
is fostered by these yearly communica- 
tions. Sincerely yours, 

WITMER STONE, 
Pres. Pennsylvania Audubon Society. 


Reports of Societies 


DELAWARE SOCIETY 


The Delaware Audubon Society was 
organized on Saturday, April 7, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. William S. Hilles, Delamore 
place, by the election of the following offi- 
cers: President, Arthur R. Spaid; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. William S. Hilles; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Job H. Jackson The Board of Direc- 
tors will consist of 12 members, four from 
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each county, and those selected for New 
Castle and Kent are: For New Castle, 
Walter D. Bush, Edward Bringhurst, Jr., 
Elwood Garrett of thiscity, and Miss Hetty 
Smith, of New Castle; for Kent, Mrs. J. 
B. Turner, Mrs. R. L. Holliday, John H, 
Bateman and Mrs. Fulton. 

A constitution was adopted, following 
the lines of that of the Pennsylvania 
Society, the objects of the organization 
being the protection of birds and the dis- 
couraging of their use in wearing apparel 
and for the purposes of ornament. 

About thirty persons attended the meet- 
ing, and others may join the society. 


FLORIDA SOCIETY 


MAITLAND, Fia., March 2, 1900. 

An informal meeting of persons inter- 
ested in the forming of a Florida Audubon 
Society was held at the residence of Mr. 
L. F. Dommerich, at 2:30 Pp. mM. There 
were present Mr. and Mrs. Dommerich, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs. Mr. W. C. 
Comstock, Mrs. S. N. Bronson, Mrs. C. H. 
Hall, Mrs J. Vanderpool, Mr. and Mrs 
T. P. Baumgarten, Mrs. Harry Beeman, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Ward, Mrs. W. S. 
Harney and Mr. W. Wilson-Barker. 

At the suggestion of Mr. L. F. Dom- 
merich, Rev. Geo. M. Ward was made 
temporary chairman, and on further 
motion Mrs. L. F. Dommerich was asked 
to serve as secretary. Mrs. Dommerich 
was called upon to state the object of the 
meeting. A brief abstract of the case as 
presented is as follows: Attention was 
called to the destruction of song and plu- 
mage birds in this state, and to the work 
that had been done in other states in the 
work of protecting our feathered friends. 
Letters were read from parties interested 
in the formation of such a society in this 
state, and the most encouraging statements 
were offered regarding the promised sup- 
port, both financial and moral, which 
would be forthcoming should such a society 
be formed. Mrs. Dommerich further 
stated that liberal subscriptions had al- 
ready been received towards the expenses 
of such a society. 

It was decided that it was the unanimous 


sense of this meeting that a society be 
formed in our own state. On motion of 
Mr. Dommerich, a committee of five was 
appointed by the chair to present a con- 
stitution and by-laws, together with a list 
of officers, for a Florida Audubon Society. 
The committee appointed consisted of 
Messrs. Dommerich, Baumgarten and 
Wilson-Barker, and Mrs. Marrs and Mrs. 
Bronson. After consultation, the above 
committee made its report, offering for 
the adoption of our society the by-laws of 
the New York State Society, suggesting 
such changes in the wording as were neces- 
sary to make said by-laws applicable to this 
state. On the list of officers the com- 
mittee reported as follows: President, 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Minnesota, Maitland. Honorary 
vice-presidents, Governor Wm. D. Blox- 
ham, Tallahassee; Mr. Andrew E. Doug- 
lass, St. Augustine; Mr. Kirk Munroe, 
Cocoanut Grove. Chairman Executive 
Committee, Rev. Geo. M. Ward, Winter 
Park. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs L. 
F. Dommerich. 

On motion of Mrs. Dommerich, it was 
voted to send a copy of the report of this 
meeting to the vice-presidents and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee who 
were not present on March 2, and to the 
various editors in the state. On motion of 
Mr. Baumgarten, it was voted to name as 
date for the annual meeting the first 
Tuesday in March. The report of the 
committee on constitution and by-laws, 
the list of officers and the date of the 
annual meeting were adopted 

On further motion, a committee of five 
were appointed by the chair to draft a bill 
to be presented to the next Legislature. 
The chairman appointed Rt. Rev. H. B. 
Whipple, D.D, LL D., Messrs. Baum- 
garten and Marrs, Mrs Dommerich and 
Mrs. Comstock. 

On motion, it was voted to purchase a 
suitable number of the pamphlets issued 
by the New York Society, describing the 
work of said Society, to be mailed with the 
copy of our constitution to parties desired 
as members. 

On further motion, it was voted that a 
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letter be sent to the vice-presidents and 
members of the Executive Committee, 
embodying the wishes of the Society to the 
following effect: namely, that they should 
seek to increase the membership of the 
Florida Society, and arouse as much inter- 
est as possible in the work of protecting 
our feathered friends, and to interest per- 
sons in their own town to form a local 
society, and to interest all children in the 
neighborhood, and to urge that the city or 
town where they reside pass necessary 
ordinances to protect the birds, and further 
that all such officers report progress to the 
meetings of the state society. 

On motion of Mr. Baumgarten, the meet- 
ing adjourned to the call of the Executive 
Committee. 


MAITLAND, Fia., March 30, 1900. 


Mr. Frank M. CHAPMAN. 


My Dear Sir—I have been asked to 
send you a brief account of the organiza- 
tion of the Audubon Society of Florida. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
L. F. Dommerich for the interest which 
she has awakened for the protection of 
the birds of Florida. No state or terri- 
tory in our country has been as richly 
endowed in plumage and song birds as 
this state. It has been the meeting place 
of tropical and northern birds. 

At my first visit to Florida, fifty years 
ago, I saw at almost every turn on the 
St. John’s river, the Pink and White 
Curlews, and scores of other brilliantly 
plumaged birds. Within the past twenty 
years I saw, on one occasion, in the woods 
bordering on Lake Jessup, not less than 
two thousand Paroquets. 

Many of these beautiful creatures are 
no longer to be found, unless in the Ever- 
glades. The murderous work of extermi- 
nation has been carried on by vandals, 
incited by the cupidity of traders who 
minister to the pride of thoughtless people. 

Our best work will be through the 
teachers of the public schools, for they 
can reach the hearts of the children, who 
wantonly destroy both birds and eggs. 

We have been delighted at the enthusi- 


asm and interest exhibited by the people 
of Florida in this blessed work. 

Our Saviour taught us that these feath- 
ered friends and companions of men are 
a special object of our Heavenly Father's 
care. And should he not have his chil- 
dren’s help in their protection? With 
high regards, Yours faithfully, 


H. B. Wuippce, 
Bishop of Minnesota. 


MINNESOTA SOCIETY 


Our work goes on with many bright and 
cheery incidents, which show a gradual 
gain for the good work of bird protection. 
Many new branches have been established 
throughout the state, and many letters 
received from persons interested in the 
work shows that the circulars sent out 
are doing good. Brrp-Lore should be 
credited with much of it. Last spring 
we had Olive Thorne Miller with us, and 
her lecture course was well attended, giv- 
ing us valuable assistance. While there 
are some discouraging days caused by the 
want of interest shown by some good 
women, who still wear upon their hats 
the bodies of our beautiful birds, we 
notice that the custom is decreasing, 
and Bird-Day law is introducing into our 
schools the study of ornithology. 

Joun W. Taytor, Pres. 


KENTUCKY SOCIETY 


It is with great pleasure that I write of 
the formation of the Audubon Society of 
Kentucky. We have taken hold of the 
work at once, directing our efforts first 
toward giving our birds protection under 
the law as it exists in our statute, and 
toward the encouragement of a healthy 
sentiment in the schools for bird life. 

We have bought a large chart for use in 
the schools, and we propose two public 
meetings a year in addition to our educa- 
tional and social meetings from time to 
time. Interest is manifested already. 

We think we have made a happy choice 
in our president and vice-president, estima- 
ble ladies, discreet and tactful, and withal 
touched with the value of our work. 

INGRAM CROCKETT, Sec. 
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A Letter from Governor Roosevelt 


The following letter from Governor 
Roosevelt was read at the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Audubon So- 
ciety, held June 2, 1900, at the American 
Museum of Natural History: 


Mr. Frank M. CHAPMAN, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
My dear Mr. Chapman : 

* * * It was the greatest pleasure 
to sign the Hallock bill. Let me take 
this chance of writing a word to you in 
behalf of the work of your Society. It 
would be hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of its educational effects. Half, 
and more than half, the beauty of the 
woods and fields is gone when they lose 
the harmless wild things, while if we 
could only ever get our people to the 
point of taking a universal and thor- 
oughly intelligent interest in the preser- 
vation of game birds and fish, the result 
would be an important addition to our 
food supply. Ultimately, people are sure 
to realize that to kill off all game birds 
and net out all fish streams is not much 
more sensible than it would be to kill off 
all our milch cows and brood mares. As 
for the birds that are the special object 
of the preservation of your Society, we 
should keep them just as we keep trees. 
They add immeasurably to the wholesome 
beauty of life. Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


AN AGREEMENT* 


Entered into between the members of The Mil- 
linery Merchants’ Protective Association and 
others, regarding the importation, manufac- 
ture and sale of North American birds. Made 
Saturday, April 21, 1900. 

The undersigned importers, manufac- 
turers and dealers in raw and made fancy 
feathers do hereby pledge themselves not 
to kill or buy any more North American 
birds from hunters or such people who 
make it a business to destroy North Ameri- 
can birds. However, we shall continue to 
manufacture, sell and dispose of all such 
North American birds and their plumage, 
as we now have in our stocks and ware- 


*See Editorial, page 93. 
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houses, and shall so continue until Congress 
shall make such laws which shall protect 
all North American birds, and which laws 
shall be approved by the Audubon Society 
and the Ornithological Union, and also do 
justice to the trade. This does not refer 
to plumage or skins of barnyard fowl, 
edible birds or game birds killed in their 
season, nor to the birds or plumage of 
foreign countries mot of the species of 
North American birds. Furthermore, it 
shall be our solemn duty not to assist any 
dealer or person to dispose of any of their 
North American birds, if same have been 
killed after this date. 

Any member of this organization violat- 
ing this pledge, upon conviction shall be 
fined the sum of $500 for each offense. 
However, as there are several dealers who 
are not members of this organization and 
over whom we may not have any influence ; 
therefore, should we find that these dealers 
are selling, killing or buying North Ameri- 
can birds, we shall do all in our power to 
have them brought under the penalties of 
the various laws already existing. 

In return for this pledge, we expect the 
Audubon Society and the Ornithological 
Union to pledge themselves to do all in 
their power to prevent laws being enacted 
in Congress, or in any of the States, which 
shall interfere with the manufacturing or 
selling of plumage or skins from barn- 
yard fowl, edible birds and game birds 
killed in their season, and all birds which 
are not North American birds. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be in- 
structed to transmit a copy of this agree- 
ment to Messrs. Frank M. Chapman, of 
the Museum of Natural History ; William 
Dutcher, of the New York Ornithological 
Union, and Witmer Stone, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Ornitho- 
logical Union, advising them of the action 
of the Association and asking their co- 
operation in carrying out the same. 

Signed: Thomas H. Wood & Co., 
L. Henry & Co., Alfred L. Simon 
& Co., George Silva & Co, Wurz- 
burger & Hecht, A. M. Levy, Max 
Herman & Co., Jos Rosenthal & 
Son, Blumenthal & Stiner. Lowen- 
fels & Heilbroner, Philip Adelson & 
Bro., H. Hofheimer & Co., David 
Spero, George Legg, Zucker & 
Josephy, and many others. 


On the Scent. 


The New Patent Reflex Hand Camera 


OPENS UP A NEW FIELD IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
And for INSTANTANEOUS WORK is Without a Peer 


Animal studies, especially birds, sporting scenes, children and poorly lighted subjects, 
which have given rise to so many unsuccessful attempts with snap-shot hand cameras, are 
within the possibilities to the man equipped with Reflex Hand Camera. 


EQUIPPED WITH A FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER OF 
THE LATEST DESIGN 
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The delight of seeing the exact picture on the ground glass up to the very second of 
exposure is a welcome innovation to the up-to-date amateur. No other camera has this feature. 
No more guess work. Insist on having a REFLEX, even if you have to send to the makers. 


REFLEX CAMERA CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Catalogues on application 


The Latest Outdoor Books 


Aside from the special series of books on Garden Craft and Rural Science-written 
or edited by Professor Bailey, Cornell University, of which a special circular 


is sent on application, 


The Teaching Botanist 


“A useful and sug- 
gestive manual... 
one of the best we 
have seen.”’ 
—Education. 


A Manual of Information upon Botanical In- 
struction, together with Outlines and Direc- 
tions for a Comprehensive Elementary Course 


“A book to be 
bought, studied and 
laid to heart.” 
—Fournal of 
Education. 


By WILLIAM F. GANONG, Ph.D. 


Cloth, 12mo. 


Smith College 


$1.10 net 


Send for information as to other books of interest to students of nature, such as 
CampseEL_’s Evolution of Plants, Morris’ Man and His Ancestor, clear, popular state- 


ments of the theory of Evolution. 


Among English Hedgerows 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. Introduction by HAMIL- 

TON W. Masie. Illustrated from original photo- 

graphs. Cloth, $2.25- 

Even the title of this delightful book suggests 
something of its charm. Mr. Clifton Johnson 
started on his walking tour in April, * * * and 
wandered wherever his sense of the picturesquely 
human side of life led him. It is one of the most 
charming descriptive books imaginable on English 
rural country-side and home life. 


The Life, Travels, and 
Observations of a Dog. 


By Hon. JoHN SERGEANT Wise. With over 200 

illustrations, by J. Linton CHAPMAN. Cloth, $2. 

“It would be hard to find a book on field sports 
with dog and E2: to place beside this as its 
equal.” —Chap Book 


Diomed 


Jess 
Bits of Wayside Gospel. 


By JENKIN LLoyp Jongs, joint author with Wm, 

C. Gannett, “‘ The Faith that Makes Faithful,” 

Editor of Unity, etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘One of the most delightful books of the year, 
redolent with fields oan woods; * * * thril- 
lingly suggestive of the higher spiritual verities.” 
— Tribune, Chicago. 


More Pot Pourri From 
a Surrey Garden 


By Mrs, C. W. EARLE. (Cloth, $2. 


A book for the shelf which holds “A Solitary 
Summer,” or “Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den,” with Mrs. Earle’s first ‘‘ Pot Pourri,” that 
“sweet and pleasant mixture” of gardening, 
cooking, philosophy, art, poetry and housekeep- 
ing, the reflection of the life of a cultivated, o 
servant woman of many interests. A wholesome, 
entertaining book of miscellaneous notes grouped 
as taken by the months of a year—just the thing to 
put on the sewing table for ten minute dips of in- 
spiration and refreshment in a busy woman s life. 


Nature Pictures by 
American Poets 


Edited, with introduction, by ANNIE RUSSELL 

MARBLE. Cloth, r2mo. $1.25. 

A valuable, stimulating book to those who would 
foster a love for nature study. 

Selections not alone from our earlier poets of 
rank, but also lyrics and sonnets by such contem- 

raneous s as Aldrich, Gilder, Stedman, Mrs. 

eland, Miss Guiney and others. An introduction 
traces the gradual interest in nature during Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary decades, and the slow yet 
grand evolution of nature poetry. The poems are 
classified as Landscape Vistas; Music of Winds 
and Storms; Sea, Streams and Tides: Birds’ 
Notes; Flower Songs; Calendar of the Seasons. 
The volume is supplied with a detailed biblio- 
graphical index. 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden, and A Solitary Summer 


$1.75 


“We find ourselves in the presence of a whim- 
sical, humorous, cultured, and very womanly 
woman, with a pleasant, old-fashioned liking for 
homeliness, and a simplicity, with a wise husband, 
three merry babies . . . a few friends, a gardener, 
and an old German house to repose in, a garden to 
be happy in, an agreeable literary gift, and a slight 
touch of cynicism. Such is ‘Elizabeth.’ It is a 
charming book.’’— 7he Academy. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo 


$1.50 


“A continuation of that delightful ch:onicle of 
days spent in and about one of the most delight- 
ful gardens known to modern literature. The 
author’s exquisite humor is ever present, and her 
descriptions . . . have a wonderful freshness and 
charm.” 

“Perhaps even more charming than the fasci- 
nating original, which is saying a great deal.”"— 
The Glasgow Herald. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Mrs. Wright’s 
Latest Story of 
Natural Life 


Wabeno, the Magician 


A Sequel to ‘‘Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts”’ 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON 
CLOTH. $1.50; in a box with “ Tommy - Anne,” the set $3.00 


‘‘Immensely entertaining " (Washington Post); ‘‘ most fascinating ’’ 
( Zimes-Herald); ‘‘the delight of all children” (Denver Times); ‘‘a store- 
house of useful information’’ (Boston Herald) are a very few from the 
long list of comments which may be summed up with the words of Zhe 
New York Tribune, ‘‘A more delightful and healthy book for the young 
could not be written.” 


OTHER NATURE STORIES BY Mrs. WRIGHT 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD 
CLOTH. CROWN 8vo. $1.50 


“The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, 
and led on to make new discoveries for himself.’’ —The Nation. 

‘*Tt has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it permanently 
popular.”’ —The Evening Post, Chicago. 


Four- Footed Americans and Their Kin 


Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
Illustrated by ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


CLOTH. CROWN 8vo. $1.50 net 


‘Tt deserves commendation for its fascinating style, and for the fund of informa- 
tion which it contains regarding the familiar and many unfamiliar animals of this 
country. It is an ideal book for children, and doubtless older folk will find in its 
pages much of interest.’’ —The Dial, Chicago. 

‘*Books like these are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining and 
thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination that 
distinguishes her other outdoor books.” —The Independent. 


Send for a Descriptive Circular of Mrs. Wright’s Books 
See also Citizen Bird, on another page 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


Evecialty suit. How to Protect Them and How to 


able for use in Attract Them to Our Homes..... 
the school-room or 


as supplementary ; By D. LANGE 


work. § Instructor in Nature Study in Schools of St. Paul, Minn. 


} Author of “A Manual of Nature Study,” etc. $1.00. 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.””—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... ne ee ei 


@ Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners .... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


‘*An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.”’ —The Nation 


“« By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Science 


BIRDCRAFT .... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


“A ttractive, 
interest- 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds 


ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 


lover of birds.’’ 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc. 


— Science 
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With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Small 4to, $2.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘““The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’?— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ~s5.00 


UNABRIDGED 


BY Assisted by 


PROF. ALFRED NEWTON Hans F. Gapow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 


Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 


duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Late U.S. Army. Author of “The Myology of 
the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


“It is far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . the best 
‘all-round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of 
all readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the 
one which is freest from misstatements of any sort; the one which is most cautious 
and conservative in expression of opinions where ‘opinions may reasonably differ ; 
the one which is the most keenly critical, yet most eminently just in rendering 
adverse decisions. . . —From an extended review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B | R D S — ” oe A. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 


EDITED BY AND 


S. F. HARMER, Sc.D.,F.R.S. ,,, A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully lustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group isa brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value to the 
Student. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON NATURE STUDY 


INGERSOLL’ S Wild Neighbors. . . . $1.50 | LANGE’S Hand-Book of Nature Study . . $1 net 
‘Instructive as well as delightful.” —Popular “The style of the book is fresh and inspiring.” 
Science Monthly. 
JACKMAN’S Nature Study for Grammar WILSON’S Nature Study in Elementary Schools. 
Grades $1 net First NATURE READER . ocoee Qo Catts 
Proposes a few of the problems within the SECOND NATURE READER 35 cents 
comprehension of grammar school pupils, TEACHER’S MANUAL go cents 
which arise in a thoughtful study of 
nature, with suggestions for their solution ‘* Extremely original and unusually practical.”’ 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 


d. HORACE MCFARLAND Co,, MT. PLEASANT PRINTERY, HARRISBURG, PA, 


With 48 Colored Plates and New Black and White Drawings 
Enlarged, Rewritten and Entirely Reset 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWER 


By MRS. WILLIAM STARR DANA 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. With 48 
full-page colored plates by Elsie Louise Shaw, and 110 full-page illustrations by Mari 
Satterlee 60th thousand. Crown 8vo, $2 00 net 

This new edition has been enlarged, revised and entirely reset, the illustrations have 
been remade, and it has, in addition, 48 full-page colored plates from drawings by Mis 
Elsie Louise Shaw, made especially for this edition. 


“Every flower-lover who has spent weary hours puzzling over a botanical kev in the effort to nam 
unknowr plants will welcome this satisfactory book, which stands ready tolead him to the desired knowledy 
by a royal road, The book is well fitted to the need of many who have no botanical knowledge and yet «: 
interested in wild flowers.’’— 7he Nation. 


By the same Author 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our Native Ferns. By Frances Theodora 
Parsons (Mrs. Dana) With 144 full-page illustrations and 6 full-page illustrations from 
photographs. Crown 8vo, $1.50 met. 


OUR NATIVE TREES 
AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 


By HARRIET L. KEELER 


With 180 full-page plates from photographs 
and 170 text-drawings. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 


Technically accurate, Miss Keeler's book is designed for popular use in the identification of 
the forest trees of northeastern America, and in the study of their habits and peculiarities. 


ILLUSTRATIONS SCOPE ARRANGEMENT 
180 FULL-PAGE PLATES FROM FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE IN COMPACTNESS,. CLEARNESS 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 170 TEXT TREES COMPRISING 26 FAMILIES AND CONVENIENCE FOR REFER- 
DRAWINGS ENCE UNRIVALLED 


The apparatus of the book is so full and so varied that the lover of nature wiil find it an 
indispensable companion. It is not a dry, technical manual, but has a high literary quality 
It is copiously, richly and helpfully illustrated. 


OUR COMMON BIRDS 
AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By JOHN B. GRANT 
With 64 full-page plates. 16th thousand. Oblong 12mo, $1.50 net 


“The book is learned, but not too much so for common use, and, if carefully studied, it will introduce the 
student into that interesting world of bird-life where a few favored mortals, such as the author, Bradford 
Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller and a small handful more, have won their way and brought back so much of 
delight. The book has more than sixty plates of the commoner American birds, with descriptions, and a very 
enjoyable and instructive introductory essay.""— 7he Congregationalist. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


